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FOREWORD 


The statistical data interpreted in these pages was 
collected as the first step in a survey sponsored by United 
Community Services of Boston, coordinating interested government 
and voluntary agencies. At the invitation of the sponsoring 
agency, The American Foundation for the Blind has actively par- 
ticipated in the preliminary stages of the study, and is pleased 
to submit this report. 

Metropolitan Boston's blind? population has been estim- 
ated roughly at 3,988 as of July 1956. This estimate is based 
on an application of Dr. Ralph Hurlin's formula for calculating 
the estimated incidence of blindness. In the Fall of 1956, 
3,556 blind individuals were known to, or availing themselves 
of the services of, government and voluntary agencies of Metro- 
politan Boston. The data gathered covers selected social char- 
acteristics of the blind individuals known to the agencies and 
services available to these individuals. 

Agency attitudes are a factor to be reckoned with in 
effective implementation of community planning for the develop- 
ment or extension of services. Attitudes discussed in these 


pages were expressed spontaneously under the heading "Remarks" 


1 The legal definition of blindness -- “Central visual acuity 
of 20/200 or less in the better eye, with correcting glasses; 
or central visual acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a 
field defect in which the peripheral field has been contracted 
to such an extent that the widest diameter of visual fields 
subtends an angular distance no greater than 20 degrees" -- 
has been used throughout this report. 
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Foreword tie 
in the first schedule completed by respondent agencies. Con- 
fidentiality has been respected throughout this report. 

The American Foundation for the Blind presents this 
statistical summary of findings with interpretive comment with 
the sincere hope of serving the social agencies of Metropolitan 
Boston in community planning for the fullest integration of 
the blind individual into the society. 

We wish to acknowledge the contributions of 
Mr. Alexander F, Handel, Consultant in Community Planning, under 
whose general direction this phase of the Study was conducted, of 
Dr. Janice W. Harris, who carried direct responsibility for the 
analysis of data and the preparation of this Report, and 
Mrs. nae arian Luchton, who so ably assisted in setting up and 
stencilling the tables. We wish also to gratefully acknowledge 
the important contribution of Miss Helen P. Cleary, who served 
as Co-ordinator of this Study in behalf of the United Community 
Services of Boston. Last, but not least, we wish to acknowledge 
the constructive cosoperation of more than 300 voluntary and 
governmental agencies that have participated in the process of 


this Study 


ao i 
Me Robert Barnett 
April 30, 1957 Executive Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Historically, the problem of blindness has been dealt 
with on an emotional basis. Until comparatively recently, emo- 
tion prevailed almost to the exclusion of any reasoned consider- 
ation of the role of the blind individual in society. Man in 
earlier times and more elementary Reiner ens had to meet 
practically all of his own needs by his own production; of 
necessity, then, a blind person was dependent upon the charity 
of his neighbors for survival, 

Today, interdependence and vocational specialization 
have reached the point at which blindness need no longer be an 
obstacle to complete social, vocational, and personal integra- 
tion into society. The barriers to full integration that now 
remain are in the minds of both blind and seeing men, 

Much progress has been made. Blind persons fill posi- 
tions ranging from the level of factory worker to the level of 
factory executive; there are blind lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators, housewives and professors. For the greater number, 
however, many doors are still closed. A clutter of traditional 
attitudes constitutes a substantial impediment to further or 
rapid progress, The predominant attitudes of "the public" still 
are either stifling sympathy or avoidance. The stereotype of 
the blind individual in our society is the blind beggar selling 


shoelaces or “playing” a musical instrument. Even the more 
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Introduction a 
sophisticated John Doe frequently assumes that blindness is syn- 
onymous with dependence. 

The traditional attitudes towards blindness in our 
society inevitably react upon the individual who is blind. He 
too is a product of our culture and all too often he expects 
to be pitied or shunned by people who see. Strong character 
and dogged persistence are needed to avoid acceptance of a de- 
pendent role when dependence is forced upon one at every turn. 
For the individual and for the community it has been demon- 
strated that dependence is not a necessary accompaniment of 
blindness. In recent years, service programs available to the 
blind individual have tended more and more to focus on equality 
of opportunity for the realization of individual potentialities. 
The study of selected social characteristics of blind individnals 
known to social agencies in the area of Metropolitan Boston at- 
tempts to assess services available and service needs in terms 
of contribution to the fullest possible integration of the blind 
individual into his community. 

Loss of vision is one of the most severe disabilities 
to afflict mankind. To underestimate the serious and extensive 
deprivations and losses which accompany blindness would be un- 
sound and unrealistic. It would be equally unsound and unreal- 


istic to underestimate the rich potentials of blind persons for 


personal reorganization and rehabilitation. A positive social 


climate combined with competent professional services can help 
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Introduction (3) 


large numbers of blind adults and children to behave and feel 
as whole and effective individuals free to enjoy satisfying 
personal lives and to make their distinctive contributions to 


the society of which they are a part. 








THE PLIND ADULT IN THE COMMUNITY 


For the adult, independence and a measure of self- 
fulfillment hinge to a considerable extent upon total or par- 
tial economic self-sufficiency. Consequently, the employ- 
ability and employment status of the blind adult plays a most 
important role in his fullest realization of his potentiali- 
tes. However; limited his earning power, the mature adult in 
the American culture derives major satisfactions, including 
respect and self-respect, from employments The young blind 
adult who earns his living is more readily accepted in the 
community than his dependent counterpart. The experience of 
the middle-aged man or woman well along in a career who finds 
the temporary or permanent loss of earning power one of the 
most severe threats of blindness reflects another dimension 
of the problem. 

Without doubt, economic independence is a meaningful 
goal for the individual and for his society. Belonging to 
the community, however, has far wider implications. "Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness" on the American scene 
are heavily economically oriented, but they do include par- 
ticipation -- as a voter, as a volunteer, as an official -- 
in the political life of the community; membership in its 
fraternal orders; church affiliations; family life. The in- 
dividual who is blind may or may not be able to achieve full 


or even partial financial independence. He is not necessarily 
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prevented by his blindness from leading a life that enriches 
himself and the community. If, therefore, we look first at 

re enployability and employment status of the blind adult in 
this study, it should be kept in mind that our consistent focus 
is the integration of the individual into his community. 
Employment 

There are 3,062 blind individuals over age twenty-one 
in this study; 912 of these, or 30 percent, are reported as 
“employable. To some extent, the element of subjective judge- 
ment operates in this rating. Failure to keep records up-to- 
date may also be a factor, The existence of 10 “employables" 
seventy-five years old or older, as reported, is open to 
question. 

A total of 61 -- 50 percent -- of the "employable" 
adults are currently employed. What of the remaining 50 per- 
cent? A small percentage are known to be housewives. A higher 
percentage may be among the many currently receiving vocational 
training and/or travel training. 

Age is a factor in determining “employability” from a 
number of standpoints: increasing likelihood of physical dis- 
abilities in addition to blindness, employer attitudes, ease 
in adjusting to new situations, etc. An examination of the 
age groupings of Metropolitan Boston's “Employables" and "Un- 
employables" -- excluding the "Unknowns" -- reveals a consist- 


ently higher number of "employables" than "unemployables" in 
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3 
all age brackets to age sixty-five. The figures suggest a high 
possibility of integration of individuals into the labor force 
and consequently easier integration into the community. The 
existence of 1.51 “employables currently employed" would sug- 
gest the desirability of a good look at vocational training and 


placement services in terms of adequacy and efficiency. 


Age 
19-2) 25-34 35-]h [eae] 55-6), 65-7) 75 and 


over 
Employable 3 157 195 252 20 10 
Unemployable 10 32 38 6) 196 59h 916 


Is there a sex differential in employment possibilities 
for the blind individual? In the absence of additional disabil- 
ities, degree of vision, skills and training and general educa- 
tion being approximately equal, are blind women as "employable" 
as blind men? The evidence is inconclusive, but the smaller 
number of “employable” women (380 out of 1,630 as contrasted 
with 532 "employable" men out of 1,32) suggests the possibil- 
ity. This question perhaps warrants exploration. 

A direct correlation between available employment oppor- 
tunities and “employability" ratings can be expected, Experi- 
ence with the community's readiness or reluctance to accept 
blind employees in industry, business or the professions is an 
obvious conditioning influence upon judgments of the “employ- 
ability" of given blind individuals. Data on major type of 
employment and major employment status may shed light on the 


possibilities. However, interpreting the major type of employ- 
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ment calls for caution. For example, vending stands were de- 





fined as competitive employment. This may be accurate if the 
term "vending" describes private business ventures. However, 
if these are part of a state-supervised program, they should 
be referred to as "sheltered employment. How many of the 

299 individuals currently reported in competitive employment 
are in industry or the professions? How many of the adventi- 
tiously blinded have returned to their former competitive 
occupations? How many operate vending stands? 

The same sort of qestioning is appropriate in con- 
sidering the 96 individuals reported as currently employed 
in the Sheltered Workshops. Employment practices in Sheltered 
Workshops vary throughout the country. In Bbstont does the 
worker earn a living wage? Does he progress from the Work- 
shop into iernere ter does the Sheltered Workshop represent 
a permanent and terminal vocational adjustment? What is the 


economic future of these 67 men and 29 women currently re- 





ported in the Sheltered Workshop program? The non-statistical 





context determines the meaning of these figures. Planning 
needs to be oriented by an awareness of the specifics for the 
community inherent in the operational definitions of competi- 
tive employment, sheltered workshop, home industries. 
Variables Affecting Employability 

Degree of inion Mobility, eaueaerON and Incidence 


of Additional Disabilities of a Physical or Mental or Emotional 


i 


Nature are influential variables affecting the “employability” 
of the adult blind. 
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Degree of vision: The data show no significant corre- 
lation between degree of vision and "employability" for the 
adult blind in this survey, Attention is called to.the 508 
adults whose visual activity is "unknown." The adequacy for 
service programming of the visual acuity data in this survey 
is questionable. The lack of information in degree of vision 
raises a question as to how agencies can provide individual 
services without this critical information, 

Mobility: What has been referred to in this study as 
"Mobility Status" and "Mode of Travel" have obvious implica- 
tions for "employability," such other factors as Meee or 
acaba, training, and so on being equale Excepting only home 
industry, travel ability is a sine gua non for utilization of 
individual capacity tn full or part time employment. Hard and 
fast statements on method of travel cannot be expected from 
social agencies for all individuals known to them: the blind 
individual who usually goes it alone with his cane may come 
in to the agency "only or most often" with a sighted Der 
for time and place condition variations in travel "behavior," 
Venturing alone into State Street or Scollay Square is a far 
ery from independent movement in Brookline or Roxbury. The 
figures in this study are to be taken with the proverbial grain 
of salt, for the reason stated and because, eR differ- 
ences in the replies of two or more agencies concerning the 


same blind adult occasionally have resulted in coding of 
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mobility status as "unknown." The 1,213 "unknowns" render 
generalization extremely dangerous. It will be seen, Repeat 
that where information on “most usual mode of travel" is avail- 
able, the proportion of “employables" among those who travel 
with guide dog, cane, or without aid of any kind, is consider- 
ably higher than that of the “travels with a sighted person" 
groupe 

Hearing and travel ability are closely linked; the 
area of hearing is vital to travel training and individual 
safety. Nonetheless, agencies everywhere are content to make 
subjective judgments in this area. In response to the ques- 
tion "Has this individual had a hearing examination?" the 
agencies of Metropolitan Boston replied "Unknown" for 2,883; 
"No" for 3h; and "Yes" for only 145 of the 3062 adults in this 
study. This is an instance in which "Unknown" in all likeli- 
hood means "No." An extension of services in this area is 
indicated. 

Education: Valid comments on the education of the 
blind adult in this study are held to a bare minimum by the 
fact that no information was available of one-third of the 
3,062 adults in this study. From the incomplete shee it ap- 
pears that individuals with some high eee college, or busi- 
ness or specialized vocational training are more "employable" 
than those who have had four years or less of schoolinge Such 


factors as intelligence, emotional and social maturity, and 
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previous job history, if any, probably operate to contribute 
to the higher “unemployability" of individuals with little or 
no education, This is another area in which further knowledge 


would aid planning for employment placement. 





Physical or Mental or Fmotional Disabilities Additional 





to Blindness: Gaps in the information available limit comment 
in this area to the obvious. Rather than restate the obvious, 
we refer the reader to Tables 29, 30, 31, and 32. It will be 
noted from Table 32 that "“unemployability" does not invariably 
accompany the presence of disabilities additional to blindness, 
The importance of economic competition in our society undoubt- 
edly fosters exceptional efforts on the part of a segment of 
the blind population who have additional disabilities. 

Summary : 

The inadequacies of the data relevant to “employabil- 
ity" suggest a need for services in evaluation and placement. 
In critical areas information highly relevant for individual- 
ized service is lackinge 


The importance of total or partial economic self-suf- 





ficiency for the individual cannot be over-rated. For the 
social group, on both local and national levels, the implica- 
tions of fullest possible utilization of the available labor 


| force need no restating herés 
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PARTICIPATION OF THE ADULT BLIND IN THR COMMUNITY 





Karning power facilitates the acceptance of the blind 
individual in the sighted society; however, it offers no guar- 
antee of his full participation in community life. Conversely, 
the “unemployability"” of the blind individual who has additional 
physical or emotional’ disabilities which cut him off from earn- 
ing power need not exclude him from a rich social life. Both 
the community and the individual will gain to the extent that 
each blind adult is encouraged to lead as rich and full a life 
as his intelligence and ingenuity and drive permit. 

Communication is a vital part of interpersonal relation- 
ships, whether on the level of employment or in the widest sense 
of individual participation in the society. The ability to com- 
municate involves education, hearing, freedom and ease of travel 

-- even if only in a circumscribed area -- access of reading 
material and to readers and talking books, Service programs for 
blind adults can foster communication in a variety of fashions, 
of which library services, travel training, and education in the 
broadest meaning of the term are perhaps the most important. 

In developing communication skills, or extending exist- 


ing abilities and instilling confidence in their use, two divergent 





e The situation of the mentally ill and mentally retarded pre- 
sents a different sort of problem, discussed separately in 
this interpretation. 
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2, 
orientations have long been open to service programmers. The 
basic question is "communication with whom?": the answer, if the 
individual is to lead a rich, full life, needs be “with the mem- 
bers of the sighted society” rather than the far too frequent 
concept of the segregated “in-group." Consequently, we suggest 
that the agencies of Metropolitan Boston re-examine their ser- 
vices within the framework of contribution of the blind adult 
in the sighted community. 

In discussing employability, we have commented on the 
education of the blind adult currently availing himself of 
agency services. It will be recalled that no information was 
available on close to a third of the 3,062 blind adults in the 
study. Something of the magnitude of the problem of develop- 
ing stimulating educational and recreational programs can be 
gauged from a review of the educational status of the blind 
adults of Metropolitan Boston. Eight percent of the 3,062 
have had less than five years of schooling; 11), of these adults 
have had no schooling and 115 have had from a few months to 
four years. See Table 35 for a detailed breakdown. Attention 
also is called to the statistics on library service and on edu- 
cation in Table 19: "Services Rendered the Blind Population 
Known to Social Agencies by Sex and Age." These would seem to 
require interpretation and comment by the Study Committee. 

Hearing is an obvious communication-related area, aside 


from its significant implications for employment and for safety. 
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10 
Only four per cent of the adults in this sae -- 145 in a popu- 
lation of 3,062 -- are Imown to have had a hearing examination. 
No information is available as to whether 2,883 -- 9), percent -- 
of the adults have or have not had their hearing tested. It is 
recommended that serious consideration be given to the develop- 
ment of service in this area. 

Family life is a norm for the American adult. Living 
arrangements of the adult blind, considered in conjunction with 
marital status, disabilities other than blindness, and age, is 
to a limited degree an indicator of individual integration into 
the comunity. Thirty-five percent of the adults are reported 
as “living with spouse or children;" thirty-six percent are 
married. Examinations of Tables 9 and 10 and Table 6 suggests 
that the family picture of Boston's adult blind differs some- 
what from that of the general population as described in the 
1950 Census. Services oriented to fullest possible integration 
of the blind individual into his community may be expected to 
enable more blind adults to have a normal family life. 

"Training to meet daily needs'is a first step towards 
eventual integration of the blind adult into the community. 
This is particularly true if it includes travel training. Even 
restricted freedom of movement -- to the next door neighbor's, 
or down the block to the grocery -- contributes to individual 
participation in social life. The quality of the travel train- 


ing, the extent to which it is effectively put to use by the 
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trainee, and the numbers of individuals to whom it is made avail- 
able need to be carefully examined by the Study Committee. 
summary ? 

ft is recommended that individual services and service 
programs for blind adults in Metropolitan Boston be evaluated, 
and extended or developed as necessary, in terms of their con- 
tribution to the fullest possible integration of the individual 
into his community. Plans for the development and extension 
of services should include steps to fill the demonstrated need 
for myer iar yay up-to-date information on such “social character- 
istics" of each individual as degree of vision, hearing, educa- 
tion, ability to travel, and other physical or mental or emo- 
tional disabilities. Perhaps the most serious import of the 
absence or fragmentary nature of this critical information con- 
cerning blind people known to the health and social welfare or- 
ganizations of Boston is that it suggestsa lack of individual- 
ization in service, raising serious questions regarding the 
professional level of the social casework services that are be- 
ing provided. Further, the specific local content of generally 
accepted definitions of “library service," “recreational ser- 
vice," “training to meet daily needs" and the like should be 
clarified to permit effective evaluation of the data and general 


understanding of recommendations for action in specific areas. 
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THE BLIND CHILD 


Membership in any society implies individual ad- 
herence to the socially accepted goals and the approved means 
of achieving these goals. Changes in the accepted goals or 
values are infrequent and revolutionary: whatever permissive- 
ness the society allows is reflected in flux in the approved 
means of attaining the desirable ends. Both values and means 
must be taught by the elders, learned by the youngsters. Every 
society utilizes a variety of informal and formalized teaching 
methods to prepare its young member for his adult responsibili- 
ties. 

In the United States, the very young child begins to 
learn what the community expects of him, and reciprocally, what 
he expects of the community, in the home. From his earliest ex- 
periences he forms and extends his image of self and others. 
Widening contacts, formal and informal, with peer groups and 
with adults outside of the family, contribute to the child's 
growing awareness of the multiplicity of roles society assigns 
to its members. In the process he incorporates into his image 
of self the prevailing values of his society. 

This learning process often is confusing for the child, 
for our values in many areas are hazy, contradictory or both. 
Try reconciling, for eee "It's not what a man has, but 


what he is" with "Money talks," and the difficulties for the 
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a5 
inquiring young mind are clear. The basic contradiction between 
this society's high valuation of competitive success and its 
stress on equality has significant implications in the teaching- 
learning process, particularly for the disabled child. "All 
men are equal but some are more equal than others" comes far 
too close to the mark for comfort! 

The disabled child who is blind is under a multifold 
handicap in this learning process aimed at preparing him for 
membership in the society in which he lives, The visual handi- 
cap cuts the child off from certain types of experience which 
are commonplace for the sighted child; all too frequently adult 
attitudes toward blindness further limit his social world. It 
is essential to recognize that while the blind child may be at 
a severe disadvantage in both the informal and the formal as- 
pects of the learning process, the difficulties are not insur- 
mountable. Research has developed and is continuing to explore 
substitute experiences to get across concepts the sighted child 
picks up through the use of his vision. Adult attitudes of 
overprotectiveness and sympathetic avoidance gradually -- Was 
slowly -- undergo healthy modification as small but increasing 
numbers of blind children and blind adults are enabled by skill- 
ful guidance and enlightened education to attain their maximum 
potential as participating members of our society. 

The American community owes to its blind children, as 


to all children, the fullest opportunity for the development of 
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individual potentialities. Blind children are first children 
and only secondarily blind; they have varying degrees of intel- 
ligence and varying aptitudes. Community service programs for 
these children must be oriented to individual as well as to 
group needs. Skilled social casework with the family and with 
the child is essential. Formal education techniques must meet 
individual needs. The value of service programs for blind child- 
ren is directly proportionate to the extent to which they en- 
courage a breadth and depth of experience utlimately fostering 
the individual's optimum participation in his community. Metro- 
politan Boston's services to its blind children can be measured 
by this standard alone, 

The most startling fact to emerge from this survey is 
the high incidence of mental retardation and mental deficiency 
among Metropolitan Boston's blind children. Boston reports 1)2 
mentally retarded or deficient blind children: 28.7 percent of 
the 1,9), individuals under age twenty-one in this survey. A 
total of 135 children are in institutions for the mentally de- 
fective. 

In Wrentham State School 1 
In Walter E. Fernald State School 125 
In an unspecified institutionit 9 


The remaing 7 children are “living with parents or foster 
parents. 


FWrentham? These 9 children are reported as "mentally retarded" 


and “in an institution" by the Massachusetts Division. 


1S 


The proportion of mentally defective children reported 
strikes us as extraordinarily high. Caution is mandatory in 
diagnosing as mentally retarded a child who is blind. if We 
have referred above to the role of vision in the socialization 
process. The child who is blind is cut off from certain types 
of experience which are commonplace for the sighted child. 
Skilled social casework with parents will put at the disposal 
of the family ways and means of providing effective, stimulating 
substitute experiences. Normal parental anxieties concerning 


the rate of development of a child often are accentuated if 


—— ee 


the child is visually handicapped. Unless skilled professional 


service is given to parents, anxiety and pressure upon the child, 
combined with insufficient understanding of the blind youngster's 
special needs, can combine to produce a withdrawn helpless 
creature with all the external earmarks of mental retardation. 

j Experience with a significant number of blind children has con- 
firmed the frequency of mistaken diagnosis of retardation: the 
"retarded" child, given a favorable environment, has time and 
time again proved normal. There are exceptional instances in 


which a blind child adjudged “retarded” has, under skilled, 


sympathetic stimulation, demonstrated superior mental capacity. 


t# Hearing loss, it should be noted, may well be a contributory 
factor in erroneous diagnosis. Nonetheless, only 21) of the 
49h children in this survey are known to have had hearing 
examinations. Of the children reported as mentally retarded 
3h are not known to have had hearing examination. We reiter- 
ate our stress upon the area of hearing examinations as a 
service requiring development and extension. 
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Summarys: 

The most startling fact in this survey is the extra- 
ordinarily high percentage of children reported as mentally re-~ 
tarded or mentally deficient. Extraordinary caution is required 
in diagnosing as mentally retarded children who are blind. Agen- 
cies for the blind have a particular responsibility for working 
with psychologists, social workers, doctors and the Courts to 
ensure competent assessment of the intellectual level of an 
individual blind child who is being considered for possible 
commitment as a mental defective. The same agencies have an 
equal responsibility to provide, -- through referral or through 
their own staff, -- skilled professional casework services to 
the parents of children who are blind, relieving natural anxi- 
eties and encouraging and guiding the creation of a warm, affec- 
tionate, stimulating intellectual environment for each blind 
child. Note that the professionally qualified social case- 
worker in a family or children's agency should be called upon 
to provide these universally needed services. If this profes- 
sional caseworker has not had previous experience in working 
with blind children, it is important that he (or she) have 


access to a consultant from an agency for the blind. 
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